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HAILMANN’S KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
—1-0-: 

This school will enter upon its fourth term, on Monday, October 
mth, 1878. 

The course will embrace instruction in General Pedagogics with 
special reference to Froebel’s “NEw Epucation”; instruction and 
practice in the use of Froebel’s gifts; observation and practice in 
the Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Physiology, 
Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers’ and Mothers’ classes. 

For terms and other particulars apply to 

. W. N, HAILMANN, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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— By some accident, which only post-masters or mail-clerks 
can explain, we received the report of the April meeting of the 
Froebel Union two weeks ago. We hasten to print it, so that it 
may serve as a point d’appui for the meeting of the 29th of August. 


— AT THE meeting of the German-American Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at New-York, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte delivered a valuable address 
on “The Kindergarten—the child’s first workshop—and Seminaries 
for the training of Kindergarteners”. She was followed by her hus- 
band, John Kraus, in an able paper on “The School after Froebel’s 
Method of Education”. Both papers were listened to with marked 
attention by an unusually large audience, and we doubt not that 
many of the seeds sown so profusely on the occasion, will take root 
and, in time, afford delicious fruit. On the following day, Mr. 
Hailmann gave an account of the general progress of kinder- 
gartening in the United States during the past year and of their 
present status in the various sections of the country. He offered, 
and the meeting adopted unanimously, resolutions expressing full 
and deep sympathy with the American Froebel Union in its efforts 
to diffuse kindergarten ideas and to establish charity-kindergartens, 
also a resolution requesting the A. F. U. to take the establishment 
of Salles d@’ Asyle under consideration. 


— In tHE exhibition of kindergarten-work at the same meet- 
ing, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s department was pre-eminently remarkable 
for the abundance and beauty of objects exhibited, as well as for 
tasteful and instructive arrangement. 


Report of the Meeting of the American Froebel 
Union on April 27th 1878. 

Before the Ceremonies of Incorporation were entered upon, 
Prof. Hailman read to the Members and others assembled, a lecture 
on “The kindergarten as a High School for mothers”. 

He began with an able disquisition upon the force of habits 
of thought in the human mind, and explained thus the difficulty 
of impressing new views upon any subject. This force of habit in 
modes of thought is the philosophical explanation of conservatism. 
Ittakes many and oft-repeated impressions to divert the currents 
of belief which have, one may say, almost become organized in the 
mind. It needs change of ciscumstances, strict observation, con- 
secutive reasoning upon facts, and these repeated again and again, 
to give a new direction to thinking. Education has long been con- 
founded with zrstruction, and authority has taken the place of 
original discovery, which is not impossible even to a child’s mind. 
He advised mothers to frequent kindergartens, the theory of which 
is to clear away all obstacles and let the child’s mind work upon 
nature itself, instead of giving it the conclusions of the adult mind. 
When they shall observe the effect of new conditions upon the 
child’s mind, they will be convinced that true education does not 
consist in cramming the memory with facts, which have no observa- 
tion as a basis, and will understand how the slow processes of nature 
strengthen and build up the intellect, what superior power is thus 
gained for generalization, when the age of reflection shall succeed 
that of perception, and that only the generalizations made by 
individual minds are fruitful or bring intelligent results. Then only 
can the mother co-operate with the kindergartener, who will in her 
turn learn of the mother. He showed that motherhood being the 
very highest function of woman, and requiring a combination of her 
God-given instinct of cherishing the free self-activity of the child 
with an insight into the laws of childhood, and their proper play 
for the production of social progress on all planes of life, moral 
intellectual and individual; it is desirable that the mother and kin- 
dergartener exchange, in friendly meetings, the insight acquired by 
the latter, with the instinct of the former, and that both be thus 
made capable of ,,living with the children”, to educate ‘their wills 
‘and develop their hearts into true society, by sympathy and further- 
‘ance. He illustrated the organic evolution of society, as displayed 
by the history of mankind; and then showed how the education 

of children must follow this natural evolution, and therefore that it is 
a science and an art, to be learned like all other sciences and arts in 
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the slow way in which all truth, seized first as a whole by the heart 
and imagination, becomes in the end scientific knoweldge and 
practical effect, through long ages of study und experimenting. He 
thus happily met and answered the vulgar objection of its being 
superfluous to learn the sience and art of motherhood, as other sci- 
ences are learned, by observation, reflection, induction and deduc- 
tion. 

After the society was incorporated, and the officers re-chosen viz. 
Miss Peabody, now of Concord, Mass., as acting President, repre- 
senting the Baroness Marenholtz; William M. Vaughan of Cam- 
bridge, as Treasurer ; Miss Anna L, Page of Danvers, as Secretary 
with the Vice-Presidents — Miss Peabody spoke and said that the 
past year of the Froebel Union had not been without gratifying 
results. 

Small as our treasury is, a loan has been made to Lee & Shep- 
ard enabling them to publish, mn good style, the Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Buelows “Reminiscences of Froebel”, a book presenting the 
deep ideas of Froebel, in a popular form, to the general reader. 
The work has had and continues to have marked success in attract- 
ing readers, and impressing upon them the importance and natural- 
ness of this reform, and the percentage on the retail prize has al- 
ready returned into the treasury about a hundred dollars of the loan 
of $430; and it is still in the full tide of success, — which encour- 
ages us to help the same firm to bring out a translation of the 
“Mother play and nursery songs” which is a wnzgue work of Froe- 
bel’s own. As our treasury is not yet large enough to make an 
adequate loan for this purpose, the work containing thirty-five pages 
of ‘music, to which the songs are set, and fifty pages of engraved 
illustrations, affording subjects for the mother’s conversations with 
little children, one of our members, in her private capacity, has 
supplied the deficiency with an advance of $350, and this money 
will, it is hoped, be ultimately restored to the treasury by percentage 
on the sales of the book. For we anticipate there will be an excep- 
tional sale, as every kindergartener and every mother will want a 
copy. This same munificent and wise member of our Union has 
also in her private capacity anticipated the Froebel Union in estab- 
lishing many charity kindergartens in and around Boston, with the 
most felicitous consequences, due largely to the liberal way in which 
it was done; choosing the very best trained kindergarteners, and 
paying salaries of from 500 to 800 dollars for a year of ten months, 
as well as providing suitable furniture and materials, and even renting 
rooms, when the latter have not been provided by the Town-Coun- 
cils (as has been done in Brookline and Cambridge). It has been 
found possible to educate character and develop alk the faculties 
common to all human beings in an astonishingly short time, a thing 
which every generation owes to the succeeding generation in all its 
classes, it being the only guarantee of national prosperity and of a 
progressive humanity. 

As Miss Shireff, President of the London Froebel Society, said, 
in one of her addresses: “Though there may be some question 
whether some kinds of knowledge are necessary for all persons, or 
for persons in all ranks, there can be no question that all, whether 
they are to be diggers in the.ditch, or to sit upon thrones, should be 
able to see clearly, hear and in all ways perceive accurately, mani- 








pulate skilfully, and get a general command of their limbs; to under. 
stand their mother tongue and use it to express their thoughts ; and 
above all to reason justly upon all that they know; to love and treat 
one another: kindly and generously ;.be true to themselves and 
others, and reverent of their Father in Heaven.” 

In the conversation that followed, the actual fact of the trans- 
formation within a month’s time of dirty, sullen, quarrelsome and 
foul-mouthed little savages into comparatively clean and entirely 
sweet and even courteous companions, busy little workers — by the 
genial action upon them of sympathetic kindergarteners, who “lived 
with them” during three or four hours a day — according to Froe- 
bel’s ideas, was mentioned by Mrs. Mann. 

Miss Peabody said that under the fostering influence of the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, rector of the Anthon Memorial Church 
of New York, a charity kindergarten was started this last spring in 
the basement of that Church, which was modelled as to choice and 
compensation of the teacher etc. on the Cambridge kindergar- 
gartens, — with the addition of a corps of voluntary assistants, — 
young ladies of the Church, who were to take turns in assisting the 
kindergartener, under her direction. This is going on so well that 
it is believed other churches in New York will follow the example. 

Dr. Henry Barnard was here called upon by Miss Peabody to 
say viva voce, what he had wnitten to be read at the last meeting 
upon the importance of keeping the kindergarten in more intimate 
relations with the Home, out of which it grew in order that it 
should ultimately exert on the school that moral influence, which is 
created by the religious home. Dr. Barnard made a strong speech, 
in his most earnest manner, in which he expressed his deep convic- 
tion that the character of the child is in the main—and often wholly 
—determined before it is seven years old. Hence his high estima- 
tion of Froebel’s system, one peculiar feature of which is to 
influence character, and he begged the friends and propagators 
of the “new education” to keep it in the hands of the benevolent 
who understand it and appreciate its advantages; instead of throw- 


ing it into the public school system, where it will be spoiled for a_ 


specific purpose. Education, like religion, he said, is the work of 
philantrophy, and must be guarded from the effects of organization 
as a business. The kindergarten is the link between the home and 
the school, a preparation for the latter, but growing out of .the 
former ; being religious and moral education, to neither of which 
department the public schcols can do justice; and without which, 
previously obtained, the public schools are perpetually disappointing 
us, even in respect to their own specific end, which is instruction for 
practical life in its professional, industrial and civil departments. 
Forty years ago, a movement for education began in New England, 
which was entirely philanthropic in its spirit, when this work was done 
at pecuniary sacrifice rather than for gain. Inevitably, perhaps, the 
public school supervision has since become a paying business ;_ and 
those who carry it on are often influenced by financial and political 
considerations, and this has had an injurious effect. What he wish- 
ed most earnestly to say was, that he hoped the American Froebel 
Union would keep the kindergarten as sacred, as the home, by keep- 
ing it a philanthropic work, paying the laborers when the parents 
could not, rather than leaving them dependent on the public purse 
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which would always be too much controlled by mere business inter- 
ests. Then the kindergartens might continually send into the pri- 
mary schools material that the teachers could make something of, by 
more gracious influences than it is possible for them to bring to bear 
now, on account of the too great numbers put ynder each teacher’s 
care, in a state of character seeming to require coércion as the main 
means of discipline both of the will and the mind. 


Miss Peabody remarked that she had always deprecated putting | 


the kindergarten into the attitude of rivalry and antagonism to the 
primary schools. If these schools could be fed from good_kinder- 
gartens, she thought that even as they are—they would not be so 
bad. At present, the primary school teachers are asked to accom- 
plish impossibilities. But it would be found not an impossibility to 
teach easily all that the school committees require, if they had chil- 
dren to teach with all their five senses cultivated to accurate percep- 
tion, their unceasing physical activity trained into skilful manipula- 
tion, and their social natures made sweet by habits of gentleness, 


courtesy, order, and mutual affectionate furtherance, which they must. 


needs learn in a good kindergarten. She agreed with Dr. Barnard, 

that charity kindergartens, watched over by those who had the 
means and the heart to give, and by churches which should feel it 
a duty to support, each one for its neigborhood, would be better 
than to have them under the control of the general run of school 
committees, who often are uncongenial to teachers. 

Miss Peabody then mentioned that a lady in Madden, the wife 
of the Unitarian minister, had a plan of taking into her house to 
board and be nursed with her own male child of two years old, two 
or three children who were so unfortunate to be motherless, whom 
she would prepare for the kindergarten. She had in her house 
under her guardianship a young lady trained by Miss Garland and 
Miss Weston, to keep a kindergarten; she herself had been for a 
year or two studying Froebel profoundly, stimulated to it by her own 
experiance, both as pupil and teacher of the Boston public schools, 
of the deleterious effects on the health of the mind and body of the 
previous cramming system. But as she did not wish to be classed 
with ignorant smatterers in Froebel’s science, she would like to be 
subjected to an examination bya committee of the American Froebel 
Union. 

But as the Froebel Union had decided at the meeting of last 
summer that it was pratically impossible to have a committee of 
examination whose verdict should determine the qualification even 
of a kindergartener, much less of an amateur student. It was, 
at that time, decided that all it could do in this regard was to keep 
before the public the list of the names of the trainers whom it 
deemed in good faith disciples of Froebel, that persons enquiring 
for kindergarteners, might write to some one of them, who are alone 
able to examine those they have themselves trained. It was, there- 
fore, impossible to comply with Mrs. Wilson’s request. Miss Pea- 
body said, however, that in her private capacity she had given her 
name for Mrs. Wilson’s circular as a reference; being very glad to 
know of such a home for motherless children, and feeling that 
the young kindergartener in her employ would have a special advan- 
tage in the counsel of a mother, who was also a profound student 
of Froebel. © Miss Peabody spoke of some other instances of 


superior kindergartens kept in partnership with 7zothers, one of 
whom, Mrs. Aldrich, of Florence, Mass., has also become a trainer 
as well as kindergartener; and so had another, Mrs. Van Kirk of 
Philadelphia, who had had four years’ practice, having first studied 
the science with one of Miss Garland’s pupils who at the same time 
directed a kindergarten in her house. After one year’s practice alone, 
she went through the course again very carefully in a class trained by 
Miss Burritt. 

Mr. Hailman expressed very strongly his sympathy in the co- 
operation or partnership of mother and kindergartener, and thought 
Mrs. Wilson’s plan an excellent precedent. 

No definite action was taken, no vote proposed or passed ; but 
Mr. Hailmann presented the following resolution which was moved, 
seconded and passed without debate : 

REsOLVFD, All applications of trainers for honorary member- 
ship shall be reported to the executive committee, who shall examine 
the claims of the applicants, and decide upon their admission or 
rejection, and report their decision to the American Froebel Union 
for ratification. 

The meeting was then adjourned to be called together again at 
midsummer by the President, who hoped to have reports from many 
auxiliary societies. These reports should be sent to Miss Peabody 
before the last of July, (residence and address in future will be Con- 
cord, Mass.) The meeting will take place the 29th of August, 
when the kindergartens will be in vacation. M., M. 


> 





— AT THE 49th annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction in New Hampshire, Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, at the request of the President of the Association, exhibited 
kindergarten-work done by the children of their kindergarten and 
elementary classes, as well as by the ladies of their seminary. The 
exhibit illustrated Mrs. Kraus Boelte’s address on the same occasion. 
Much was said and done, to arouse those present to the importance 
of kindergarten-training and to warn them against quacks and 
blunderers in the work. 


— IN REGARD to the account given in the last issue of the 
“Charity kindergarten of the Anthon Memorial Church in New 
York”, we have received the following additional items. Already 
four years ago Mrs. Kraus-Boelte gave a lecture in the Memorial 
Church on the subject of “Charity kindergartens” and last winter — 
previous to the opening of that kindergarten — she co-operated with 
Rev. Heber Newton, and gave her advice, that she invited the 
mothers of this church (about 45 ladies) to her kindergarten, 
explained everything and lectured to them at her house, in order 
to stimulate them for action. To Mr. John Kraus it is due, that 
the children receive a good dinner every day ; for he told the iadies, 
that he could not sympathize with their undertaking without this, 
as it would be charity only half done. ‘The result was, that one 
of the ladies volunteered, sending her cook to the church every day 
to prepare a substantial meal for the little waifs. One of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kraus’ pupils, Miss Mary Van Wegenen, has charge of this 
kindergarten, and several others o: her pupils work among the poor 





of the city of New York. 
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On Thursday, August 29th, at 10% oclock a. M., the American Froebel 
Union will meet at No. 4 Park street, Boston (Women’s Club Room), to listen to 
reports and letters from Auziliary Societies, Mother’s meetings and Kindergarten- 
ers re-union for mutual improvement. Miss Peabody will also present for consid- 
eration an address of the A. F.U. to the People of the United States. 


— To wnat extent shall the kindergartener in her work make 
concessions to parents or to school-authorities? The delicacy and 
importance of this question has troubled and is troubling the mind 
of all conscientious workers in the cause. On the one hand, the 
kindergarten needs patrons for its very existence ; on the other hand, 
the young cause of the kindergarten needs the diffusion of correct 
and pure ideas on the subject, of ideas not dimned by practices 
antagonistic to the spirit of the new education, nor tarnished by a 
mercenary regard for social follies. 

Abstractly the question is readily answered: we have as a 
simple criterion the consideration that ¢/e kinkergarten is more im- 
portant than q kindergarten; that the success of a single institution 
dwindles into insignificance before the success of the cause; that, 
consequently, every thing must be eschewed which—while it en- 
hances the external success of a kindergarten—endangers, prevents 


or retards the growth and diffusion of correct and pure ideas on the 
subject. But, practically, the question is complicated by subjective 
views on the part of kindergarteners; one deeming essential what 
the other considers trifling, one condemning asa heresy what the 
other looks upon as an unimportant whim, one regarding as an in- 
herent necessity what to the other is merely a concomitant of time- 
honored habit. Thus, not unfrequently, violent animosities arise 
among equally earnest and efficient kindergarteners, animosities that 
do more harm than even an occasional Miss Coe, or a sporadic Mrs. 
Jones, who knows nothing of kindergartening except that it is 
popular. : 

A few illustrations gleaned from direct experience may help 
clearness. In one kindergarten we arrived just before the social 
game. The children marched up rather formally, formed into a ring 
quite loosely, without a song, and then were expected to be at once 
perfectiy still and in “proper position”, before the game could begin, 
(remember, there were children three-and-a-half to four years old). 
‘The eagerness to begin, on the part of many of the little ones, had 
given rise to an undue accumulation of nervous stimulus, and they 
would bend forward to assure themselves that all were ready for the 
covetted game. Request, command, reproof in look, gesture and 
word on the part of the kindergartener followed in rapid succession 
during a cruel interval of fully three minutes, until one sweet little 
four-year-old, brimful of energy and anticipation, who could not 
wait, was sternly sent to a corner of the room, to which he retired 
sullenly. Then all were sufficiently scared to keep still, and the 
game, to which they had looked forward as a joy, proceeded as a 
task orderly enough. The look of triumph on the countenance of 
the kindergartener, proved that she considered the “order” attained 
as essential and the means employed as necessary. 

In an other kindergarten, at game-time, the children rose from 
their seats, started a lively song and marched to the play-room, 
where they formed a ring and engaged without delay in a game. 
The order was not as “clean-cut” as in the previous case, but little 
irregularities and disturbances arising from excessive eagerness or 
lack of skill were readily corrected by the little blunderers them- 








selves, who seemed anxious to have all go on smoothly and who ' 


were evidently growing organically into a spirit of order, which will 
follow them through life, serving and guiding them in all relations 
of life, not on special occasions alone. 

We need not tell our readers that the last kindergartener worked 
in Froebel’s spirit, whereas the former deviated widely from it; and 
yet, oninquiry, they would find that the first kindergartener is the 
accredited pupil of a good training-school, well and thoroughly 
fitted for her work, and that she was d7iven into her mode of pro- 
cedure by what she deemed’ necessity. At first, she rebelled against 
this necessity ; but, at*last, she yielded, made the concession, in 
order—as she thought—to save fer kindergarten. She had been 
assigned a room in a large school-building, any outburst of joy on 
the part of her children, any unusual noise would disturb the 
mechanical discipline considered needful in the adjoining rooms, 
would interfere with the forced inorganic order of the school; and, 
now, she has herself become accustomed to it and learned to esteem 
it as convenient and even desirable. 

Unfortunately this concession has had a pernicious influence on 
all portions of her work; weariness, listlessness, timidity, distrust 
darken the countenances of nearly all the children, nearly all the 
time; envy, jealousy, self-conceit kill true pleasure in all that is 
done, so that you might be tempted to consider the well-meait con- 
cession as indeed fatal to the cause. However, we will not discuss 
this here, but proceed to an other similar illustration, leaving 
decisions to our readers. y 

The next illustration finds us in a beautiful kindergarten, com- 

plete in all its appointments. ‘The lady presiding over its work is 
competent in every direction; in theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical skill, in scope and enthusiasm, she has few equals. The children 
appear to be truly and fully happy while working at the tables in a 
variety of occupations. Again game-time comes. The lady passes 
to the play-room and takes her position, the children, under the 
supervision of assistants, wait at the door leading from the occupa- 
tion-room. She beckons one little girl, who minces up to her, pain- 
fully conscious of herself, and, touching the kindergartener's hand 
daintily, makes a regular drawing-room bow, which is returned by 
the kindergartener. A little boy is called next; then, again a little 
girl, and so on, until all have gone through the same painful, “adult” 
ceremony and now form a ring ready for the game. The game is 
delightful: all seem so completely forgetful of themselves, give 
themselves up so fully to the common object, to pure joy, shat we 
are indeed in a “Paradise of Childhood”. ‘The spirit of simple love 
and truth that animates the kindergartener, seems to have wiped 
out all traces of the hypocritical exercise which had ushered in the 
game. ‘The game is over; and fresh gloom overspreads the little 
society. A blooming four-year-old, as innocent as the dawn of the 
first morning in Paradise, is called upon to select a “young lady”, to 
whom he makes the society-bow of a “young gentleman”, in order 
to offer her his arm and iead her to luncheon. When all the sufferers 
have been driven through this agony, luncheon begins and is gone 
through pleasantly and naturally enough ; though we imagine to see 
now and then symptoms of an uneasy self-consciousness, which 
stand in painful contrast with the innocent simplicity of a few minutes 
ago. , 
The kindergartener had artificially created the idea of sex, 
where there was none; and the evil effects of this evil doing will 
not fail to appear. It is true, she did this as a concession to the 
folly of parents, in order to induce these to patronize the kindergar- 
ten, so that she might in time lead them to respect and to love it. 
But was she justified in this sacrifice ? Was not the loss greater than 
the gain ? Is the kindergarten so pure that it will not be appreciably 
tainted, if it relies on the maxim: the end justifies the means ? 

These are important questions, whose settlement, however, we 
shall leave to our readers. Only this: to us it seems impossible 
that good should grow from evil, that purity should come from folly 
and sin ; to us it seems, that the child—future mankind—is too holy 
a thing to be trifled with for the sake of the external success of even 
the cause of truth ; to us it seems that the kindergarten is guilty of 
suicide, when it opens its doors to the pedantries and cruelties of 
the school or to the winning ways of the dancing-master. 
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Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition, 
(Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 

The academic commission composed of Mairan, Buffon, Fer- 
rein, made two reports, which are to-day historical documents. “To 
be short, I will give only the concluding lines of the second: 
“Cet exposé fait voir que M. Pereire a un talent singulier pour appren- 
dre & parler et a lire aux sourds et muets de naissance ; que la mé- 
thode dont il se sert doit étre excellente; les enfants qui ont tous 
leur sens ne faisant pas communément autant de progres dans un si 
petit espace de temps. * * * Cela suffit pour confirmer le 
jugement que nous fimes dans notre rapport du mois de juillet 1749; 
et pour faire sentir que sa méthode d’instruire les muets ne peut étre 
que trés-ingénieuse, que son usage intéresse le bien publique, et 
qu’on ne saurait trop encourager celui qui s’en sert avec, tant de suc- 
ces. Signé, Mairan, Buffon, Ferrein.” 

These commissioners of the Academy, whose moral sense was 
likely as keen as is ours, did not deprecate and revile him as others 
have since done because he showed them the results of his method, 
but kept his method as his own. They concluded, from what@hey 
had seen, that “the method must be excellent, and that the one who 
applied it with so much success could not be too much encouraged.” 
They did more: they permitted the reprint, ey sudte of their report, 
of a note of his, in which the schoolmaster offers his services to the 
families who have deaf and mute children: a would-be departure 
from an unborn morality which cannot fail to excite the contempt 
of the society that leaves in penury the children of Daguerre, who 
gave the world photography. 

But is it true that Pereire kept upon his method the absolute 
secret upon which rose such reprobation ? *) 

Before Duverney had published his superb Anatomy of the Ear, 
Lecat his Physiology of the Senses, and nobody a ‘Treatise of Otolo- 
gy, Pereire had distinguished the deaf-mute proper (that is those 
made mute by their deafness) from the children rendered mute by 
the ill-formation of the organs of speech, or by local paralysis subse- 
quent to infantile convulsions, or by idiocy and imbecility, a differen- 
tiation which requires yet a good diagnostician, (p. 224.) 

Having thus set apart “the mutes which were the objects of his 
art,” he divided them into three categories, which are yet classical : 
the deaf absolutely dumb, who are the less common ; the half-dumb, 
who understand the loud noises, and voices even, but without dis- 
tinguishing.their sound, who form the larger class an;d_ those quarter- 
deafs who distinguish some voices, and thereby have acquired some 
idea of language. ‘This third class would be the more numerous, 
if it were not early reduced by death from many infantile diseases 
and constitutional affections, (p. 226.) These categories were made 
the base of his teaching: 

To those who heard nothing, the complete method, and partic- 
ularly the most thorough substitution of the tact to audition. 

_ To those mutes who, like Saboureux, showed a difficulty of 
articulation, the teaching was made more particularly in writing and 
through the dactylology—in which, however, every particular 
position of the fingers indicated the disposition and action of the 
organs necessary to produce a sound, together with the characters 
or letters representing these sounds, according to usual erthography, 
(p. 269.) ‘ 

To those who heard the sounds in various degrees, Pereire com- 
pared their sensations of hearing with the ones we could experience 
from sight, if several thicknesses of fine gauze were placed be- 
tween our eyes and the objects; in which hypothesis the number of 
gauzes would correspond to the divers grades of surdity, (p. 259.) 
For the education of this class, Pereire managed various gymnast- 
Ics of the auditory apparatus, by which he succeeded in “making 
them distinguish, even without the help of sight, a variable number 
of articulated words, and some of them became able to extend this 
knowledge to all the words”; (p. 257.) Since this was written, I have 
found that Pereire used electricity as a means of cultivating a defect- 


(* See for the following quotations : ‘‘Notice of Jacob Rodrigues Pereire,” 
by E. Seguin, in 12, at G. Bailliere, Paris, 1847. 


ive audition as early as 1753, but I could not make out with what 
results. 

25. Peretre’s MrerHop. Let us come now to his method 
proper of teaching the mute to speak. 

It is quite certain that Pereire, like the other teachers of the 
dumb, substituted vision for audition, and with it used the 
resources of imitation, as well as did the Spaniards, the Dutch, and 
the Germans. But we must look elsewhere, and mainly in his 
reticences, to find out the very core, or principium of the method 
which he founded, and which he thought he had a right to transmit 
to his children, as an intellectual heirloom. 

We will find it in the stimulus which lightened his task, and 
moved him onward during forty-six years. “The friendship and the 
communication of a mute person suggested to him that idea,” and 
we must add, for the full comprehension of the problem, that this 
same amity allowed him to continue and to co-ordinate the experi- 
ments, which he could never have begun without this.friendly com- 
munication.—Is not woman at the bottom of any good accomplished 
by man? .... What! will some one say, was it experiments of 
touch ; and was Pereire trying to substitute the sense of touch for the 
lost sense of hearing? Precisely. Pereire, often discontented with the 
services rendered by sight in the reading from the lips and speech, 
as taught by the authors, undertook a. long series of experiments 
which a dear reciprocal feeling could only make and undergo ; and 
adding to the results of these experiments those,of observations, 
taken upon a great many deaf and mute persons, and particularly 
upon babies, he founded his method upon this experience, as novel 
as it was extensive, (from 1734 to 1749). 

But I had better allow him to develop the same idea in that 
peculiar and clever style which makes the loss of his other writings 
doubly felt, 

“All deaf and mute children, not excepting those of the. first 
category, form, of themselves, some cries. and articulated sounds 
more or less distinct; a natural ability often very: useful. One can 
understand how children who have no idea of sonorous voices can, 
nevertheless, form some of them, and use them quite correctly in an 
emergency, if one reflects that they do not need more than any other 
children to learn how to cry when new born, and in the following 
months to emit a few articulated sounds. ‘To that effect, the babies 
need not hear ; it is sufficient for them to imitate certain dispositions 
of the organs, which they, can readily perceive in other persons by 
touch and sight, and whose circumstantial occurrences soon 
reveal to them the meaning and the opportunity. For surdity, 
of whatever degree, cannot prevent a child from feeling on the 
bosom of his nurse the vibrations caused in the cavity of 
the chest by the emission of the voice, nor from noticing the 
movements of the lips, which are invariably concomitant to the exit 
of the speech. 

‘And, aioreover, the more a child is dumb, the better able 
will he be to feel early these effects of the voice foreign to his 
hearing. ..-.- These considerations led me to think that several 
deaf and mute children, who are thought to have lost their hearing 
by accident, because they have been heard pronouncing at first more 
words and more distinctly than afterward, are, nevertheless, dumb- 
born children, who, when quitting the arm upon which they were 
first carried, forgot in part, or 77 foto, what they had learned by 
the touch on the chest of their nurse, and retain of their former baby- 
speech, only the articulations which are perceived by sight. 
I also believe that it is equally by the concourse of touch (besides 
sight and hearing) that ordinary children learn the first words 
or semi-words which they utter; and that, being yet incapa- 
ble of the steady application of mind which reflective imitation de- 
mands, they would remain speechless longer, if those who live with 
them did not show their faces, did not carry them, nor enter into other 
contacts with them when speaking. ‘Thus — and this is a new and 
surprising fact—the deaf and mute children perceive the speech by 
touch. ‘This sensation takes place when, speaking to the dumb, 
one brings his mouth in contact with the ear, face, or other sensitive 
part of the body, like the hand. Then the air which forms the 
speech communicates to these parts impressions as frequent and 
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without any other means, to give a clear perception of several articu- 
lations. So it remains demonstrated, as per the example of the 
young d’Etavigny, (before the commission of the Academy of the 
Sciences,) that the deaf of the first category—that is to say, perfectly 
dumb—will be able to distinguish some words by this process. 

“The mutes of the second class are capable of acquiring 
more of this knowledge than those of the first.........----- 
According to my experience, the deaf of the third category who are 
able to distinguish differences between the vowels are the only ones 
who can be trained to hear with the ear, (au7iculairement.)” 

After the enunciation of these principles, Pereire concluded his 
communications to the academy by affirming before the commis 
sioners Mairan, Buffon and Ferrain, his witnesses and sponsors since 
1749, that “he, Pereire, was the first who had found out the means 
of using, not only what was left of audition in a great many, but the 
tact ot the deaf and mute children, to give them the use and intel- 
ligence of the language,” (pp. 278-284.) And this in virtue of the 
law which he gave in advance of contemporary physiologists, “Tous 
les sens accomplissent leur function en vertu d’un toucher plus ou 
moins modifié,” (p. 185.) 

The discovery of Pereire, considered here only as an educator, 
consists, therefore, in the application of this law to the teaching of 
the children rendered mute by deafness, and in substituting to audi- 
tion other modes of tactility, particularly the immediate contact (/¢ 
toucher immediat.) It consists also in the physiological education 
of the sense of hearing in the children of the third category, who 
naturally distinguish some vowels. There is the secret so well hidden. 
We have it written by Pereire himself in the Comptes rendus de 
UV Académie des sciences, (Mémoirs de savants ¢trangers 
sth vol.,) more clearly and much more explicitly presented than 
here. In this fifth volume, the dactylology is explained as one of 
the instruments of instruction for the mute, a means of communica- 
tion of speech during its first apprenticeship ; another to represent 
and recall all the positions of the organs during the lessons of artic- 
ulation ; a last resort, to express themselves for those unable to spe ik 
freely, from whichever cause among those aloveenumerated. The 
dactylology of Pereire was also a language (by touch) for the mute 
in obscurity, or in company when willing to communicate secretely 
with a friend in a crowd. Used largely in this wise at school, 
and even by the parents of the pupils, it suggested to Saboureux, 
the idea that the blind too could be taught by the touch, (p. 267 ;) 
a suggestion repeated ten years later by the Abbe de l’Epée, and 
since carried out by Haiiy. “The dactylology was able to express 
also mathematics, music, the rhythms of poetry, and the accents of 
oratory and of the human passions,” (p. 266.) 

The speech was taught by imitation, with vision as a guide 
of the internal positions in the mouth and external muscles of the 
face and neck ; and for the first known time with touch, conductor, 
and monitor of the innermost positions, and of the organic vibrations 
which concur in the emission of sonorous articulation: By this 
method, the mute from deafness, of an ordinary capacity, could 
learn to speak in twelve or fifteen months. 

How did Pereire attain this result ? 

By observation upon nature, with no other parti pris than 
the intense desire to do good, first upon and for a beloved woman, 
then on dear mute children, even in the arms of their mothers. That 
is the reason why the author of the best “Physiology of the Senses,” 
Lecat, admired Pereire. The father of Emile and of Eloise visited 
him like a friendly neighbor, and Buffon opened to his name and to 
his work a page of his immortal Histoire naturelle del homme. 

26. But, alas! that is the reason why the priests of Caén, 
Bailleul, and Cazeaux, the fathers Vannin and André in Paris, in 
Orléans the Abbé Deschamps, and later the Abbé de I’Epée and 
his sequel, hunted him unrelentingly, clamoring for his method—that 
is to say, his own arms—to beat him with them, in the name of 
humanity. And what answer does Pereire give to those claims, well 
concentrated in the acrid charity of the book of the “/ystitution 
des sourds et muets, etc.’’? He visits the rival school, and seeing 
the gesticulations which go by the name of /anguage des signes 
méthodigues, mildly said: “I could not believe it, if I had not seen 
it, sir; you have, like the Chinese, as many signs as there are words.” 
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The truth was yet lower than this criticism. ‘To Ins friends, express 
ing disgust for the anonymous attacks, he answered, “1 will be mis. 
taken if, whatever may be the self-love of the author, his religion 
does not soon make him feel how wrong he has acted toward me.” 

This said, he left for Bordeaux, to die where he had begun; 
dying, indeed, without completing this last sentence, which must be 
read by the light of the unjust assaults of his rivals: “Praying the 
Almighty God to inspire my heart with feelings of justice... ... 

CHAPTER III. 
The Abbé de !’Epée and his ‘Time. 
Historical sketeh; Theory and practice; Tis consequences. 

31. HisvoricaL SkeTGH. The Abbé de l’Epée began quite 
late in life to instruct deaf and mute children. He was rounding 
his sixties in 1770, when he opened to them his house of the Rue 
des Moulins, near the school of Pereire, already old and famous, in 
rue de la Platriére. However, he then knew neither Pereire,*) 
Amman, nor Bonnet, and entered a career, to him, absolutely un- 
trodden, (/nstitution, &c, part 1, page g.) But at the start, his 
charity, even without tradition, was a good guide. 

He resolved at once that, what the deaf cannot understand 
must be shown. “Have we but one sense? Or can the failing of 
one he supplied by the ministry of another?” (1, 26;) and asa 
corollary: ‘The only means to render deaf-mute children useful to 
society is to teach them to hear with their eyes, and to express 
themselves — de rive voix — with their voices,” (1, 155.) Then he 
adds: “The deaf and mute can speak like us, when they are in- 
structed,” (2,56.). “To teach the mute how to dispose his organs to 
emit voices, and form distinct speech, is an operation neither long 
nor painful. Three‘or four lessons advance this business very much, 
if they do not thoroughly accomplish it, in following the method 
of M. Bonnet, a Spaniard, printed about one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Then the children need only acquire the usage; and 
this does not concern me ;_ it is the business of the persons who live 
with the pupil, or of an ordinary reading-master,” (2, 9.) 

Having disposed of the problem so summarily, the Abbé de 
’Epée puts his theory in practice. “When it pleases me, | dictate 
my lessons de vivre voix (vied voce) without making any sign 
1 speak with my hands crossed behind my back; the persons near 
me do not understand what I say, because in their presence I pur 
posely whisper, suppressing all sounds of my speech. However, 
my deaf pupils, seated farther in front, understand what I say with 
their eyes, and write it or repeat it at will. This is the mor 
remarkable, since these children come only on the days (‘Tuesday 
and Friday) and hours set apart for their lessons. Moreover, I sel 
dom repeat this experiment, because the language of th 
methodic signs is the shortest and the easiest to understand. 
If masters were giving their time to make their pupils speak daily, 
the deaf and mute children would soon get into the habit of speak 
ing, and would be debarred of conversation during the darknes 
only,” (2, 57.) “It is certam that once in a while we dictate out 
lessons r7va voce, Without any sign. The operation is a little longet, 
and this prevents me from making an ordinary: use of it, in which 
I am ready to acknowledge I may be wrong,” (2,24.) 

Was it this delicious and fatal feeling of laziness which invent 
the straight line and tempts us to follow it even through fire, instead 
of the undulating and secure paths which nature has everywhert 
opened to final success and happiness, which captivated de l Epée? 
Was it the introduction in his class-room of the Pereirean element, 
which began to haunt the “new master” during his lessons of 1774 
under the form of Saboureux de Fontenay, auditor with his eyé 
erudite, scrutinizer, pugnacious, reticent? Or were the difficulté 
of the problem becoming more complex and tantalizing every tim 
he declared them solved and conquered ? 

Be the cause as it may, it is evident that from this course of 
1772 onward, the teacher of the rue des Moulins lost the philosoph 
ical sense which, in default of special erudition, had directed ht 
first steps in that benevolent undertaking, and lost also his urbane 
temper, since it became impossible for him to ignore the “old master 


(* Following quotations are from the Institution des sourds et muets, & 
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of the rue de la Platriére, loaded twenty years before with the praises 
of the academy pronounced by Buffon. 

Saboureux had taught him the Spanish alphabet, (1, 103 ;) 
had demonstrated the inanity of his langage méthodique des 
signes, and predicted its discomfiture, precisely as it happened, but 
at the same time had refused to surrender the dactylology and the 
whole method which his master was using to make his pupils speak, 
and even to communicate to them his “Gascon accent,” (Buffon). 

In the mean while, however, the more discreet Saboureux 
became, the more the Abbé de l’Epée wished to know; the more 
the latter taught his pupils “in a few accidental lessons,” the less he 
could continue without a slow and sure method; the more “public 
orations” delivered by his pupils, the more his artifice culminated 
over the art. They were “prepared to argue about the sacraments 
ot the church in four languages,” and to discourse on the finite and 
the infinite, “these speakers of recent manufacture, as he jocundly 
called them. A lad of twelve was drilled to sustain in public Latin 
scholastic theses”. But it was becoming impossible to continue this 
crescendo of miracles, even before the small-headed princes and 
duchesses of Vatteau. Therefore, the fourth exhibition of this kind, 
besprinkled with magnificats, was the last. The Abbé de l’Epée 
had to close his exhibitions, and to present his work to the public in 
book-form. 

In this book, “‘Z’znstitution des sourds et muets par la 
voie des signes méthodiques, Paris, /776,’’ the author, who 
withheld his name, was evidently nervous. He felt that he was do- 
ing a grave act, the particulars of which would sooner or later be 
investigated. In his evident emotion, he first transposed the order 
ot his publications, the order in which his ideas had proceeded from 
each other from 1771, and which was like the key of his own mind 
during the last six years of the incubation of his system. By this 
transposition, he embroiled for himself, as much as for others, the in- 
tellectual processes through which he and they, had passed. For 
he says, (2, 5:) The method which we publish to-day is anterior to 
the lessons reported in the second part.” “If we had not previously 
formed it, it would have been impossible to prepare the deaf and 
mute pupils for the exercises.” Contrarily at 2, 46: “It is to neces- 
sity alone, and not at all to profound reflections, that we are indebted 
for the combination of our method. We had neither formed, nor 
even foreseen, its ersenvble when we gave the first lessons”, which 
is the more likely. 

Almost all that second part of the book of the /ystitution 
isadmirable of faith and convinced ignorance: the teacher mis- 
takes and persuades like an apostle ; but as soon as he feels that he 
has gone astray, discontented with himself and others, he lets his argu- 
ment assume a painfully querulous form to behold. Thus, in the first 
part of the book, he soon “becomes an author by his passion,” and 
though he deprecates the character, (1, 13,) “Il n’est point question 
ici, de la folie d’étre auteur,” he begins all at once a dispute of semi- 
narist. M. de Gérando cannot hide the fact: “Pereire never rose to 
dispute the method of the Abbé de l’Epée ; it was, on the contrary, 
the abbé who himself opened the combat.” 

According to the rules of the clerical duel, the abbot gave to 
Pereire the benefit of the first fire, by quoting some parts of the re- 
ports of 1749 and 1751 to the Academy of the Sciences, continued 
with a fragment of the old programme of Pereire, which the report- 
ets had inserted. ‘The said Pereire divides his instruction into two 
parts—the pronunciation and the intelligence. ‘To instruct them in 
the first part, according to the methods of Pereire, it takes 12 or 15 
months ; in the second, it takes more time.” Exulting at this avow- 
al, the new master, who teaches his pupils to speak in a few lessons, 
derides the old one, who needs fifteen months to do the like, declares 
the old method ‘excluded’ by this avowal itself, and proposes as a 
substitute for it his own expeditious teaching by the methodical signs.” 
Then two hundred pages are given to a criticism of the dactylology. 
But as none carries his untold grief to the tomb, if he finds a chance 
to vent it in this world, de l’Epée at last exhale his true chagrin: 


_ “It would have been desirable that M, Pereire had given to the pub- 


lic the means he uses in his instruction. If they are better than 
ours, the present and future will be‘ grateful for them. But the 
Academy told us that he keeps it secret. He made it a mystery, 





forbidding expressly his pupils to tell how he instructed them,” 
(1, 23:) 

There is the real object of the publication of the book ‘‘De 
Institution.’ Pereire wants to sell his method, or keep it as an 
heirloom for his children. L’Abbé de l’Epée offers to give his for 
nothing. “I do not want any other reward in this world. I expressly 
declare I would not accept any other: gratis acceptistis, gratis 
date,’ (Matth. xviii.) Pereire considers his method as his own, 
acquired by more than forty years of unrelenting, unprofitable labor; 
the produce of that field of labor whose property should be held 
sacred, if any, his encephalon. 

De l’Epée is without family duties,and has no more apparent 
object in this world than ‘the folly ofbeing an author.” In exchange 
for a name, he offers his method gratis to society. Fatal present! 
Harpagon accepts, and the deafs are recondemned to mutism. The 
“Tnstitution des signes méthodiques’’ will rivet their two in- 
firmities in one: for the first time they will be deaf-mutes; that is to 
say, deaf without hope of speech. Bring forththe padlock from the 
frontispiece of the book of Bonnet (ed. 1619-20) for the mouth of 
the-child born deaf; pass it again through his lips, and _ hide its key 
away for upward of a hundred years! 

But that is not all. The eighteenth century had a surfeit of 
abbots. Between those who courted pure science, like Nollet, or 
hunted for an ideal like de l’Epée, and those who entertained the 
erethism of an used-up aristocracy by the erotism of their petits vers 
and obscene literature, there was the floating mass of the needy, 
whose great problem was, how to live. Thefame of the two schools 
of the deaf and mute children attracted them as minows do pikes. 
They harassed the first teacher and betrayed the second. The 
Abbé Sicard, not content with modifying the method of the signs of 
his master, and to give it his own name without making it more 
serviceable, organized the padlock-application on a large scale, with 
which were silenced also the teachers who dared to make the deaf 
speak in the...... no, I will write that name no more. When I 
wrote it, I did not know all. 

The French school, approved by Buffon, is the one interesting 
for its progress in language. 

The abbot’s school was that of mutism. I have only a few 
words to tell of its fate. 

The mimic signs are natural to'man. As his education and 
language are more limited, he makes the more use of them. The 
one who disposes of a correct and colored language needs hardly 
any pantomime to express his ideas. Per contra, the deaf, left 
dumb, having no other means of expression, tries to render all his 
feelings by gestures, and succeeds to.a limited extent. This last obser- 
vation suggested—to the one who had promised, and more than 
promised, alas! to make like Pereire, the mutes, born deaf, speak, 
—the idea of substituting, to the spoken language, the ““/angage 
des signes m*thodiques,”’ &c. He succeeded in thestrictly natu- 
ral limits of the gestures, and even attained to a picturespue effect by 
the wittiness of a few mute pupils. But in the grammatical and 
philosophical order, de l’Epée and his successors in vain turned 
from the ‘‘gestes naturels’’ to the “langage des signes métho- 
diques,’’ trolled thence to the “‘langage des signes naturels,”’ 
and whirled around to the “dangage naturel des signes.”’ ‘The 
deaf pupils invariably refused to use this language in their intimate 
relation; de Gerando condemns it, de Bebian demonstrates its inanity, 
(Withode, &c., V. Gabel, p. 110.) The more they circumgyrate, 
the deeper they enter into a pas-de-vice without issue ; simply 
because they were unwilling.to acknowledge, not only the fault, but 
the whole fault; thus “the Abbé de l’Epée was written down a 
failure, (77 échoua ;) several men of talent tried in vain to reconsti- 
tute the language ofthe signs which bred only error and confusion,” 
(V. Gabel, p. 112.) But none dared to repeat the first word of the 
Abbé de l’Epée—better if it had been his last too: “The deafs can 
speak like us when they are instructed, and the only means to ren- 
der them to society is to teach them to express themselves vira 
voce.’? There isthe Gordian knot which nobody dared to cut, in 
France, at least. ‘The official school of Paris, Which ought to have 
been the field of culture of the speech for the mute protégés of 
Pereire and de I’Epée, remained a fallow ground, because, if it had 
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been plowed, the bones of the immortal dead would have come on 
top of the furrows. “Is it not enough for your glory to be destined 
to partake of mine?” wrote to the ambitions Abbé Sicard, the modest 
anonyme who had unsuccessfully fought in himself the folly of au- 
thorship. (de Gerando.) 

But the glory of the Abbé Perrier overtopped that of his prede- 
cessors. One thing alone remained of Pereire, his dactylology, in- 
trusted to Mlle. Lemarrois. Vainly had Sicard beseeched for it. 
“You are the last man to. whom I would surrender it,” proudly 
answered the old dame, and octogenarian. She came to Paris, 
where I heard her, to give this patrimony to the children of her 
benefactor. But these young men, feeling incapable of bearing the 
burden under which their grand-father and their grand-uncle had 
succumbed, brought the dactylology, the key to the labors of Pereire 
to the Abbé Perrier who mislaid it. His glory is to have 
burried, in the rue d’ Enfer, the lost dactyle of the Master. 

After this, the voices which at intervals rose from this silent en- 
closure were sedulously drowned. De Bebian was severely punished 
for having tried to .surpass the aforesaid“glories”. Ordinaire lost 
the direction ; professors had to leave for mere essays at speach- 
teaching. Louis Vaisse — of the school of Gallaudet, twenty years 
a teacher of mutism, but converted like Dr. Gillet of Jacksonville, 
Brother Cyrille of Brussels, Saegert of Berlin, David Buxton of 
Liverpool, &c., to the art of making the children born deaf speak, 
published in 1870, his ““Principes sur U’enseignement de la pa- 
role aux muets,” &c., the result of his own experience in the 
class of speech founded. by Itard, and soon was permitted to present 
his titles to a pension of retreat — Byzantine phrascology tor expul- 
sion. 

What class was this ? 

In 1839, Itard, my guide in the art of educating idiots, died; 
and after having, in his capacity of surgeon resident in the. Institution 
for forty years, seen everything done in it, and noted everything left 
undone, bequeathed his fortune to found the teaching of speech. 
His money was taken, but his. normal school of speech was tried only 
for the show, and to render its success impossible, generally in this 
way. When an independent teacher had acquired a fame, which 
could not be ignored, in the art of making the deaf-mutes speak, he 
was invited by the Secretary of the Interior to apply his method in 
one of the two government-institutions. Where he was given a 
class of pupils who continued to live — that is to say to converse in 











signs—with the other deaf-mutes. And after a few months trial, he 
would be dismissed, shorn of his former reputation, and disabled be- 
fore the world, either like Dubois and his sister — an admirable duo 
of devotion and perseverance —or like Fourcade —a rare excentric 
talent — whose exeat is a too precious piece of local cunning _inept- 
ness to not be preserved. 



























“Paris, Ypril 30, 1866. 

Sir: The 26th of October last, I authorized you to prosecute, 
during three months, in the Imperial Institution for the deaf and 
mute girls of Bordeaux, the experimentation of your process of 
demutization, in view of its theoretical and practical value. The 
reports of the prefect and of the lady superior certify that you have 
satisfactorily accomplished your task. Your mission had for its 
object, first, to initiate the sisters into the intelligence and practice 
of your procedure ; and, secondly, to teach the articulated language 
to a certain number of pupils. On this point, the results leave much 
to be desired. ‘This new experimentation therefore corroborates the 
judgment passed upon your method after its trial in the Imperial 
Institute of Paris. It appears quite certain to say that it could 
endow the child born deaf with articulated language, but only after 
long and perserving exertions. However, the sisters appreciate the 
efficacy of your method, and expect from it, at no distant time, 
satisfactory results. Consequently I allow you an indemnity of five 
hundred francs. ‘ 

“The minister of the interior, “LAVALETTE”. 

Authorized to prosecute during three months his process of 
demutisation, Fourcade accomplished the part of his task which 
consisted in initiating the sisters in the intelligence and practice 
of his procedure; but in teaching the articulated language toa 
certain number of pupils the results left much to be desired. There- 
fore, expulsed be Fourcade with $94.00 for g1 or g2 days work; let 
him go and starve, with this certificate of incapacity of teaching 
the deaf-mute to speak in three months! Evidently official France 
was becoming mellow for the cannon-broom of Sedan. But when 
all apparent hopes are blasted a twig of esperance sprouts. I felt 
humiliated for the miserable director who, in 1813, being asked for 
the class of speech founded by Itard, answered that it existed, but 
was not yet in a condition to be seen. In 1877 I may have done 
wrong to not ask again, if that class was at least in a condition to be 
seen ; but another could be seen in the Pereire Institution revived. 

(fo x. continued.) 
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Ohio Central Normal School, 
Will open for the fall and winter at 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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INDIANAPOLIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


Opens Sept. 16, 1878. Principal : 
of the Boston T raining School, to whom all letters 


IJIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 


FLORENCE RINDERGAR IEE 


The Kindergarten Training Class for 1878—9 con- 





Miss Alice Chapin, , ; ; Aue 
nected with Florence Kindergarten will begin its ses- 






sions on Tuesday, October 8th, 1878. 


Indianapolis, Ind. For particulars apply to 


















For particulars address until Oct 2nd, 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, or Miss M. F. HALL, 


Kinderg arten 








éca 1H ANDREWS & C0. 


213 Wabash Avenue, 
CHIC AGO, 


| Largest manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Andrew's Patent 
TRIUMPH | 





ONLY $1. 80 = dozen 








lother. 
Best in the World, Crayons, much better and School and_ F 


together and steel/Pointing Rods with Lin-| 


wire doweled. eal Measure. in each Department. £9 


Literature, Gifts and Occupa- 
tion Material 


by CARL DOERF 


_ 56 Oneida Street, Mu. WAUKEE, Wis. 


ILLINOIS. WN 


for the only 
Dustless Eraser Kindergarten Gitts accurately made. 20 in number. 
inde’ Noiseless _ Drawing Slates with Book, curately made. 
SCHOOL ESE new and very attractive. containing; 
‘Last twice as long as any ne; arly 200 artistic designs for little folks. ruled Tables cut im the f} 


Also, Dust!ess 65 varieties Globes, best extant. Webb’s! 
amily Cards and Picture 


{= Send for Illustrated Price Lists, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, or 
H. B. HAVEN, Sec., 
Florence, Mast 
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Kindergarten Gifts. 
Most ac- } 


Square ff Every variety of 


BLAGK BOARDS, 


from 60 cents to $18.00. 


wood, made to fold up. E aft 
NOISELESS SLATES, | 


zessons. We make all articles we ad- All cherry; fully warrant- single and double. Best in the: 
because dovetailed;more durable than chalk. | lvention, rysay world. Kindergarten Slates! a ee the 
‘ed. ‘9 Send for Cir- perfectly ruled. _Also,® other! y 


istyles of Noiseless ,Slates.' 
iBest ever made. , 
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